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MORAL REFLECTIONS. 
FROM THE AMERICAN MONTULY MAGAZINI 
YOUTH AND OLD AGE 

6s J vame tof place a) h, an 1 thed 

When nt f i 

u s i and ! ] to 
i close, 4 to k back, t t vista 
of tin t ) lf ties « lierg 

S 

if we have al to s! r, and hearts tor 
oice with us, and if fi sare gathered together 

rourd our firesides, t rough places of our way- 
faring will be worn and smoothed away in the t 
light of life, whilst the sunny spots they have pass 
ed through, grow brighter and more beautiful 

Happy indeed are those, whose intercourse with 
the world has not char ge 1 the tone of their hol 


feelings, nor broken those musical chords of th 


eart, whose vibrations are so melodious, so te 
nd touching, in the evening of a; As the « 


ent of time winds slowly away, was! 





ing along 
t the sands of life and wasting the vigor of our gree: 


er years, like the stream that steals away the soil 


from the sapling upon its bank, we look witha kind 
of melancholy at the decay of things around us. To 
see the trees, under whose shade we sat in earlier 


years, and upon whose rinds we carved our names 
n the hght-hearted gaiety of boyhood, as if these 
memorials of our existence would long survive us ; 

to see these withering away like ourselves with 


he infirmities of >, excites within us mournful 





but pleasant feelings for the past, and prephetic 
ones for the future. 


+} 
li 


The thoughts occasioned by 
ie frail and perishing records of younger days, 


when the friends that are now linge 





ing like our- 
selves upon the brink of the grave, or have lorig 
been asleep in its quiet bosom, were around us 
buoyant with the ardor of youthful spirit, are like 
the dark clouds, when the storm is gone, tinged by 
the farewell rays of the setting sun. 

In these recollections of former times, the past 
and the present meet together. We go back again 
into the valley of youth, we gaze upon the vestiges 
we left behind us then, and tread in the footsteps 





we trod in before. We remember the thoughtless- 
ness and hilarity, the summer and sunshine of boy- 
hood, the hopes and fears, the aspirations and revel- 
ries of youth; and we may remember, too, that those 
whose hearts were lightest, and whose hopes the 
fairest, were sooner than others summoned away to 
the desolate and voiceless halls of death 


Of those that were around us in the spring-time 


of life, and went hand in hand with us through the 
summer journey of youth, all perhaps have parted 


fr 


ym us on the ve » of manhood, each to pursue a 





s 


-parate path towards his destination. This part 
¢ may have been the last time we beheld them, 


from: whom we never before parted. We recollect 





ue pressure of the hand, and the melan- 

cl aly voice whose tones we now think had some- 

ng prophetic in them, that told us we were never 

t un. They had gone to distant climes, had 

become strangers 1n strange lands, felt the chasten 

g's of adversity, and found rest from the toils and 
{ | 5 « t ull int I | t | " } 














know tl t whol l, and \ lov by " 
\ f us » the vale of death, | have 
fall ep upon the bosom i 1, never to 
en,the thousand endearments andtenderne 8 

t und unnoticed around our hearts a 
strengthened with t lay se Of years, are broken 
and withered away, though hardly without sever 
e the chords of the heart with them We call to 
mind their centleness, their forgiving kindness, and 
nevolence towards us ; and with these come the 
sctions of our own pride, our own revengeful 
ts, and the | f our hearts against 

tl But ir repentan is too late our tear 
ail our rrow note l Ihe e ot 

1 ng is quenched, the lamp of their exister 
( ut, and they have passed away from us ) 

the 1 of silence 

here is something that shrinks from tl 

cold he ivy hand of death Nat strug ] t th 
portals of the grave! Yet, when the hand of the 
livi presses that of the dving ; when the voice 
of love is heard, and religion has plucked away the 


thorn from the death-piliow, the spirit departs on 
silent wings from its wasted tenement But to die 
na distant las 1, to | taken away when the eve 18 


homes, to know that the 





turned again to our n 


friends who await our coming shall see us no more 


and the hearts that would welcome us must beat to 
sadder measures, is the bitte st cre gin the ct pwe 


adds a sorrow to the thought, that 
: AY Rios anne Se 
fFers wil Ga upon our se puic ires, 








The friends of our earlier and better years may weep 


at our departure, but they cannot weep upon our 


: ike tender recollections of 


graves! They may a\ 





the past, but there is no urn fur love to encircle 


with her cypress wreath. Even memory withers 
and decays when there is nothing to cherish it, as 
the taper goes out, w ha is wasted ; and the 
hand of time wipes dry ft yourner’s tear, and 


heals the broken heart. 





There is something so silent, so 











ly in the close of a summer evening, that I love to 
linger in the melancholy twilight, and mark the 
crimson of sunset growing fainter and fainter, and 
fading away like the hue of the withering rose.— 
When the quict moon is rising, and the skies and 
woodland are mirrored in the silver lake beneath 


them; when the breeze sighs its evenir 





song, 
and the distant bell swings slowly and heavily, I love 
to loiter about the spot that was the scene of so 
many of the joys and festivities of my boyish days.— 
Near this haunt of my childhood, a small rivulet 
winds slowly along through a woodland of beacl 
und maple, and at last pours its still waters into the 


} 


bosom of a peaceful lak« Upon its bank is a small 


terrace of green turf, inthe centre of which stands 
in old beech tree, scathed and worn by time, which 
in the days of my boyhood was in the vigor of its 
years. Beneath the shade of its level branches, : 
they spread 


lo the sigh of the south-wind their tremulous 


t was our custom to meet together at the close of a 


lor immer day, and wear the evening away in th 
hilarity of youthful sports Here too the germs ¢ 


friendship were warm d and cherished in our b 
soms, whose buds and bloss« ’ i ts, \ 
in ippeared in the Ww \ f veat M 
can yet trace upon its s ible trunk t ( 
‘friends that w , but not,’ { those tha 
cro it ts ld of t ive vouth, and 
manhood, at home, and abroad; and of " tl 
ul still viror s and active im the bu of u 
world, like mvself slowly-.descen t 
vity of years : , P 
But t e retrosp ct ot re is not aiw ‘VS upoOT 
‘ f eladness VW miay € young in year 
1 old in sort s. Indeed, in the pilgrimag 
of life we can pluck but few flowers without feel 
thorns ; \ ve but few laurels, where th 
cy} s will not ming he br re that cu 
wave at sunset, chafes the ocean in the night 
storm ; and what we woo in youth as our joy, is of 


ten our affliction. The feet of death are as ofter 
heard in the circles of t! t 


young as the old; his 


touch, stronger than the finger of time, withers the 


| Y } 
and sorrow quench. 





rose on the cheek of beau 


es the pride and buoyancy of the spirit ; and if, in 
our pilgrimage, the wing of death has passed harry 
less by us, that must soon pass over us ; and if we 
have been left to toil until the hour when the flame 

| 


of existence shall go out in its feebleness, experience 


must ha ta ti that the sorrows and tears —f 
youth are ¢ ter as those of age, though so 
Ww I] c ! vay ° ° ° ° ° a 


Mt is the duty of love and of pious devotion to go 
often to the graves of those friends who have d 
wicked cease from 


T hough hu 


parted to the land ** where the 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 
man pridgshas done much to obliterate every tra 
of the hol¥ and devotional fi ling hat the grave 
xcites within us ; and though human vanity, by 
andl marble couch of the tomb, 


wowd k p ‘‘ the dust \ have, from mingling with 
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the dust we are,” yet there lingers about the grave 
of buried love an attractive holiness, that often 
draws us to it. The breeze that sighs around us 
brings tranquillity upon its wings; and the air is 
pure and free, as if the spirits of those we love to 
think are near and watching over us, had hallowed 
it by their presence. 

Though tam not superstitious, yet I should choose 
to die in my birth-place—to close my life where I 
began it, and to rest in the peaceful bosom of that 
spot which was the scene of my sports in childhood. 
I should choose calinly to bid the world farewell, and 
in the stillness and retirement of the country, to 
wrap the mantle of age about me, and lie down 
in peace with mankind and my own heart. 

ee 
THE REFLECTING CHILD. 

* What occasions that melancholy look ”” said I | 
He | 
turned away to hide a tear ready to start in his eyes. 


| 
| 





to one of my young favorites one morning. 
His brother answered for him: ‘ Mother is very an- | 
gry with him because he would not say his prayers 
last night, and cried all day because a little sparrow 

died that he was fond of.” At this the little mour- | 
ner hastily turned round, and looked at me, and ex- | 
claimed, ‘I could not say ‘ Thy will be done,’ cause 


of my poor bird.’ I took him by the hand, and 


pointed to his school-fellows ; mark this observation, 
said I, from the youngest present, only 6 years old: 


for it explains the nature of prayer, of which, per- 


haps, some of you are ignorant. Many persons re- 
peat words, who never prayed in their lives. My 
dear boy, lam very glad to find you were afraid to 
Say to God what you could not say truly from your 


heart. [Youth's Magazine. 
HISTORIC BEAUTIES. 
Eramivonpas, without all doubt, was one of the 


greatest generals, and one of the best men, which | 
Greece ever produced. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Before him the c 
Thebes was not distinguished by any memorable 
action, and after him it was not famous for its virtues, | 


ity of 


but its misfortunes, till it sunk into its original obscu- 
rity ; so that it saw its glory take birth and expire 
with this great man. The victory he obtained at 
Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admiration of all 
the neighboring people upon Epaminondas, who 
looked upon him as the support of Thebes, as the 
triumphant conqueror of all Sparta, as the deliverer 
of all Greece : in a word, as the greatest man, and | 
the most excellent captain, that ever was in the 
world. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the midst of this universal applause, so 
capable of making the general of an army forget 
the man for the victor, Epaminondas, little sensible 
to so affecting and deserved a glory, ** My joy, said | 
he, arises from my sense of that which the news of | 
my victory will give my father and my mother.” 


Among an incredible number of illustrious men 
who were falsely accused and put to death by Nero, 
the cruel emperor of Rome, was one Bareas Sora- 
nus, @™an, as Tacitus informs us, of singular vigi- 
lance and justice in the discharge of his duty. Dur- 
ing his confinement, his daughter Servi was ap- 
prehended and brought into the senate, and there 
arraigned. The crime laid to her charge was, that 
she had turned into money al) her ornaments and 


a 








j 





jewels, and the most valuable part of her dress, to 
defray the expense of consulting magicians. To 
this the young Servilia, with a flood of tears, vepli- 
ed, ‘That she had indeed consulted magicians, 
but the whole of her inquiry was to know whether 
the emperor and senate would afford protection and 
safety to her dear and indulgent parent against his 
accusers. With this view, said she, I presented the 
diviners, men tillnow utterly unknown to me, wi 
my jewels, apparel, and the other ornaments pecu- 
liar to my quality, as I would have presente 


blood and life, could my blood and life | 





iy yroect 
ed my father’s liberty. But whatever this my pro 
ceeding was, my unfortunate father was an utter 
stranger to it, and if it is a crime, I alone am th 
linquent.” 
She was, however, t her with her father 
demned to dic, but in what manner history is silent 


Vaterivs Maximus likewise relates a very s 
A wor 


ous birth had been condemned to be str: 


gular fact upon this subject. an of 





angled 


The Roman preter delivered her up to the trium- 


vir, who caused her to be carried to prison, it 


order to her being put to death. The jailor, who 
g d 


was ordered to execute her, was struck with com- 
lk 


} 
s1aes 


passion, and could not resolve to kill her 
B 


which he suffered her daughter to see her in prison ; 


chose therefore to let her die of hunger 


that she brought her 


As this continued many days, he 


taking care, however, no- 


thing to eat was 
surprised thatthe prisoner lived so long without eat- 
ing; and suspecting the daughter, upon watching 
her, he discovered that she nourished her moth 
with her own milk. Amazed at so pious, and at 
the same time so ingenious an invention, he tol 
fact to the triumvir, and the triumvir to the preter 


he as- 


who believed the thing merited relating im t! 
sembly of the people. The criminal was pardoned ; 
a decree was passed that the mother and daughte: 
should be subsisted for the rest of their lives at the 
expense of the public, and that at 


pic ty s 


sacred to 





ould be erected near the prison 


The same author gives us a similar instance of 
ty in a young woman named Xantippe to her aged 
father Cimonus, who was likewise confined in pr 
son, and which is universally known by tl ame of 
the Roman Charity. Both these instan a] 


ed so very extraordinary and uncommon to that | 


pco- 

ple, that they could only account for them, ! y sup- 

posing that the love of children to their par us 
the first law of nature. 

Spanish Story of ilexander the G 

The story of Alexander informs us, that as hie was 

marching about the world, in quest of countries to 

conquer, he was told, “ Sir, beyond those mountains 


there lives a very wise race of people. 


ther men, save when, for a wonder 


They never 
converse with « 


some one ortwo of them chance to c 





from thence among us, and on those ox 
§ 


asions they 
talk very wisely indeed. We hold that thev a 
very rich, and believe that they amass much pro- 
perty, and possess great treasures; and there is 
| only one pass into thegcountry, over the mountains 
| which you see from a. Alexander, on this, 


and thither he 
He found the pass into the country er 


| ordered his host to march, went.— 


itirely unguard- 



















































ed, and beyond the mountains there was an exten- 


sive plain, with several villages, but he observed 























0 
few cornfields, and but little cultivation, except pas 
some small, paltry, and insignificant gardens ; he he 
remarked, too, that all the people, men, women and 
ren, were wandering over the country, and ga- ne 
ring f ieir food the grass and wild herbs of ba 
fiel His soldiery entered the villages a: i 
houses, a reported that they found nothing th i b] 
te > ed y thing of what description é 
So Alexander ordered some of the natives & ul 
to be brought before him, and they came in gt g bi 
ibers, l jues ed them on many topics ; t di 
and on all they answered very wisely. He was,there { p 
fore, satisfied with them, and asked them, “hav tl 
youaking *” they answered, “ We have no need ot 
any king, fi ere no one injures another; on th m 
contrary, every man, of his own accord, does jus a I 
to his neighbors “Well then, said Alexar & u 
ler, L require but th: th nes f y first, to a : t] 
k lee me for yo Lord the K ig: sec xy 
0 pay me a tribute nd t ily, to request of n 4 
s law or usage w ; serve as a rule t Es fi 
DY i igoa the world to punish t ri - h 
of kings, and the wich ss of judges And ‘ 
they ¥ sas, ‘“* Sir, to Lord and K ° 
we have God f s, Wes him, we res 
hit 1 we know him. If ye ave got his 
and wish to hold |! offic n earth, and t 
mit ? st s - la W 
to do so, we shall feel ‘ As t 
@ hat 1 S pa r ¥< at e, all a t 
sure ate om, we ha m ‘ 
t s f so of tl J i! 
God, f $ to give itto you. Of \ 
\ hav no t ‘ nor do D y \ 
; | g 
v 1 we ris the mor g, we prais r ( * l 
tor,and afterwards we spread through t lds ; 
seek our food for that day We emp t " 
on what we 1 | f notl i t 3 
ment of our! ses wait till t nN < Ast ; 
what vou sa me law or us wl 
as a rule of life, Sir, y setition vou t 
one Vv \ i t ce t - 
N ttoa fo but ¢t ind " 
nev cing in this ‘ 
“Tell » then, his custom is, 1A 
ande id they sa “Why. S \ ll 
country now cdo you ¢ t tl ! 
und mak s live f ver.” And A 
cla e ** low < rall Oo > 11 ‘ 
lay to his own life confer imr ality irs “"— 
“ And if this be so, r thev, why s ; 
l and | the world ”’ 1 
Alexander ¢ s to his se, 1 rod 
as fast as h 
—— 
THE WrIRROR. 
CHARACTER OF SOME MODERN PCETS 
BY AN INSANE GIRL 
Bruoewx is the Poet of might and desol t He 
loves to view nature in her haughtiest aspect, her 
darkly bla zing volcanoes, impet ious Cataracts, a 
sky-canopied mountains 


He walks unhurt, “ amid 
; . 


the war of elements,” fearlessly locking down 1 
tl 





| } > Ie e Sass - 
| the maddening combat, as he wields the thunde 
bolt and commands the storm 
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th. othe of the bugle hadnt ned the 
joyous exhiliraung hurry of the chase. 


sweet breeze of morn 


Scott love: 


To him the 
ing, the sparkling stream, and 
heath-covered hall are dearest. 

Moone revels in the warmth and splendour of 
noon-day ;—his frank and glowing spirit delights to 
bask in genial sun-beams, to inhale the voluptuous 
sigh of summer zephyrs, and the balmy breath of 
blo« ming roses 

Most dear to Campne te is the gentle majesty of 
autumnal evenings, when the tears of Heaven em- 
balm the expiring flowrets; when the last sigh of 
departing summer yet lingers on the air, and the 
pale stars look silently on the quict melancholy of 


the scene below 








But thou, Souruxy ! bard of sparkling fictionand 
mysterious beauty—what words can des * thee 
Thou who enjoyest life in eve element, wield 





unrivalled thy v 1 of all-subduing ! pursue 


thy flight through the ce 


ul magic 





rulean regions—couch thy- 


lf on the passing clouds—robe thyself in the ma- 





ny coloured rainbow—dwell in the palaces of living 
flame, or wander in the coral hall thou hast estab- 
lished in n’s bosom—all are familiar to thee, 





for thou commandest all. 


— ee 
A BACHELOR 


From the sketch entitled a ** Bachelor’ 


8 Confes- 


on 


I have seldom met with an old bachelor that had 


iot, at some time or other, his nonsensical moment, 


talk aboutth 


of 


concerns of the heart,and have some 


confession delicate nature to make. Almost 


ry man has some little tract of romance in his 
life, to whic hhel wks | back “ ith fi 1 ndne $s, an dabo put 
v h he is apt to grow garrulous occasionally.— 
Ife 1 llects hin f, as he was at th time, young 


and forgets that his hearers have 











idea of the hero of the tale but such as h 
ppear at th of telling it, peradventu: 
red, w ul, spindl anhked old 
N W ith married men, it ist » th 
al 
ly t ca r amorous rom 
+ } + 
ne at i why I cannot 
i i 1 y i achelor, thor h it may 
, it nevel It always labl » break 
t agam in transient flas! ind never s0 Mucii so 
s rnin in the country ra winter 
i ited in | olitary cl iper stir- 
\ e, and talk of matrinx 
inet 
HUMBLE HEIRES: 
A French Sold , of the 1 ie of Hensis, who 
' ' . 
a blacksmith t » married at Lemburg, in 
la vyoupe woman ~atit Iwe +o ] 
1d, ay Ine Woman, WiO CAULUOUSIV CONnCcea 
l from him her name and famly. She a 


compa- 








ed him to France, where thev live » Dut In pover- 
ty, some year when she received a letter, 
\ h, she said, requu 1 that she should | e her 


isoand for 


ifew days. She had, by the death of a 

tion, become heiress to a large fortune; con- 

- of several estates, two castles, two market 

3, and seven villages with their dependencies ; 

is Well as to the title of Baroness of the empire.— 
uncontaminated by such a change of fortune, the 





returned to her hu 
m the 


. 
rd and young far 


as with +} 
mre With the blessings of case and ple 








| 
| 
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SE 
HOW TO FULFIL API PRE DICTION. 

In the annals of duplicity, never was there re- 

corded a more determined instance of impudent 

fraud on the one 


hand, 
other, than lately took place ina 


some 


and silly confidence on the 
neighboring town 
eight miles distant. A few days since, a gip- 
sey woman cailed at the house of an independent 
gentleman, in his absence, and after a little prelimi- 
nary conversation with the servant, wanted to tell 
Now it happened that the girl’s mis- 
tress had as great a mind to draw the curtains of fu- 
turity as the girl herself ; 


her fortune. 


and overhearing the gip- 

sey’s preliminary wonders related to the wond ing 

servant, called herin. The gypsey soon four sh 

had a customer as easy as heart could desire—the 

lady was all impatience—the gypsey looked at her 
d s! ook her he ad 3 


~s, and muttered to herself; 


hand, an then made strange gri- 


mace and after c 


arrying 
on the farce 
rack, awfully 
cealed gold in the 


till the lady’s expectation was on the 


asked her if she had not some con- 


house The lady was thunder- 


struck, and with tremor in her voice, and fear strong- 


ly depicted in her countenance, she confessed she 


had got a little hoard of her own, secreted even 


from her caro sposo. The gypsey said she knew it, 


and requested a piece of gold to be brought from 


hiding place ; a guinea was produced, which 
= the while ‘‘ muttering incantations dire”) she 
said she must take with her; but that in a week 
she would return with it, when the lady’s fate should 
be propounded. The gypsey now took her leave, 
and so awe-stricken were her auditors, that it was 
not till some time after her departure that they 


began to contemplate the chances of the guinea’s 


return -r, did chance to re- 

la 
appointed day the 
fter be 


her that she (the 


The guinea, howey 


and a bad chance for th: ly 


the 


turn, it turned out to 


be ; for at gypsey brought 


it back, and a ‘ing closeted with the lady , told 


gypsey) must return the guinea, 





v h she produced, to the place whence it had 
been taken The poo credylows lady—all her 

misgivings removed at the sight of the shining fa 
of her old { l-—went up stairs, and returned ! 
containing one hundred and one guineas, 

ome old gold coins, which she celivered to t! 

gy psey, Who,untying it, deposited the guinea amo 
its fellow She then took th and repeating 
a at deal of gibberish, acc ompanic 1 by corres 
ponding actions, she shook the money violently 
and after going through a variety of evolutions, de- 








posited in the bag, with muc of im ice, a paper, 
upon which she informed the hes future desti 
ny was written. Having tied it up, she carefully 
r “d it to the lady, with an injunction that she 


that she 
iat day fort- 
night, when, wonderful as it appeared, it would dis- 


should replace it in its former situation, and 


1¢} 


should not, on any account, open itunti 


cover that to her which would fill her mind with as- 
tonishment ; and promising to return at the opening 
and that she 
if her assertions were not realiz 
till the lady 
half-a-crown, so" satisfied was she of the gypsey’s 


faith. 


of the bag, would not ask for a reward 
d, she retired, not, 
however, had insisted on her taking 
Now the poor lady’s expectation and curi- 
osity had been wound up to the most tantalizing 


degree of impatience ; and after, with great diffi- 








culty, keeping the injunction fora week, it was not 





bod 








in the nature of woman to forbearlonger. The in 
junction was broken, the bag was opened, and the 
lady’s fortune, or rather misfortune, became appa 
rent. The arcli-deceiver had vanished with the 
gold ; but who can paint the lady’s surprise and 
consternation at finding the bag, the repository of 
her We vouch 
for the verac ity ¢ f the above story, however incre- 


dible it may appe 


treasure, d with half-pence 


ar; we have concealed the names 
of the parties, but consider i the 


by weakly beliey 


a duty to relate 
facts as a caution to those, who, 
prediction of human eve 


ing in the lay t 


—! So 


nts, 


m 
selves open to the arts of the designing sth- 
ampton Herald 
—_—-— 
rHE FROLICKSOME 
1 late Duke was remarkable for 


achievements of wit and humor, wl 


DUKE 





of Montague 
1ich he conduct 
ed with a dexterity and address peculiar to himself 
In one of his rambles he observed that a middl 
aged man in something like a military dre 


the 


ss, of which 


lace was much tarnished and the cloth worn 


thread-bare, appeared at rtain hour in the Park 


walking to and fro in the mall with a kind of mourn 


ace 


ful solemnity, or by 


the be 


ruminating himself on one of 


hout taking 





nches, wit any more notice of the 


gay crowd that was moving about him, than of so 


many emmits on an ant-hill, or atoms dancing in the 
sun 


This man the Duke singled out asa fit object fo 


a frolic tle began, therefore, | 


| 
| 
»y making some in 
| 


quiry concerning him, and soon learned that he wa 


an unfortunate poor creature, who, laid out 


in the 


having 


his whole stock of money purchase of 


mission, had behavea with great bravery 


war, in hopes of preferment, but upon the conclu 


sion of ice had been reduced to starve upon halt 


pay lis the Duke thought a favorable circum 


but he learned, upon further 
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his half pay, 
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an opportunity of obt z 
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idvantageous situation. particulars afforded 
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new scope for the MUS, ANG he imme 
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van his operations. 





ty, as the captain 
ng alone, | his s} ilations, ona 
be d his gentlem th his com 


nch, to ser nto him w 


sliments and an invitation to dinner the next day.— 
| 
| 


| The Duke, having placed himself at a considerable 
distance, saw his messenger approach without be 
ing perceived, and begin to speak without being 
heard; he saw his intended guest start at length 


from his reverie like a man frighted out of adream, 
1 foolish look of 


‘ity at the person who accosted him, without 


and gaze with wonder and per 


ple 





seeming to comprehend what he said, behes 





| his senses, when it war ~-~cated to him till he did 
in short, he saw with satisfaction all that 
| could be expect n the looks, behaviour, and at- 
titude of a man, addressed in so abrupt and una 
countable a n r; and, as the sport depended 
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upon the man’s sensibility, he discovered so much 
of that quality on striking the first stroke, that 
he promised himself success beyond his former 
hopes. He was told, however, that the captain re- 
turned thanks for the honour intended him, and 


would wait on his Grace at the time appointed. 


When he came, the Duke received him with par- | 


ticular marks of civility, and taking him aside with 
an air of great secrecy and importance, told him 
that he desired the favor of his company to dine, 
chiefly on account of a lady, who had long hada 
particular regard for him, and had expressed a great 
desire to be in his company, which her situation 
made it impossible for her to accomplish without 
the assistance of a friend ; that having learned these 
yarticulars by accident, he had taken the liberty of 
bringing them together ; and added that he thought 
such an act of civility, whatever might be the opi- 
nion of the world, could be no imputation upon his 
honour. During this discourse, the Duke enjoyed 
the profound astonishment and various changes of 
confusion that appeared in the captain’s face, who, 
fier he had a little recovered himself, began a 
epeech with great solemnity, in which the Duke 
perceived he was laboring to insinuate in the best 
manner, that he doubted whether he was not im- 


posed upon, and whether he ought not to resent it ; a 
| Self-exil’d trom the charms of wealth and love, 


and therefore put an end to his difficulties at once. 
The Duke laid his hand on his breast and devoutly 
swore that he told him nothing which he did not 
believe, upon good evidence, to be true. 

When word was brought that dinner was served, 
the captain entered the dinner room with great cu- 
riosity and wonder, but his wonder was unspeaka- 
bly increased, when he saw at the table—Ais own 
wife and children. The Duke had begun his fro- 
lic by sending for them out of Yorkshire, and had 
as much if not more astonished the lady than he 
had her husband, to whom he took care that she 
should have no opportunity to send a letter. 

It is much more easy to conceive than describe a 
meeting so sudden and extraordinary ; it is sufficient 
to say, that it afforded the highest entertainment to 
the Duke, who, at length, with much difficulty, got 
his guests quietly seated at the table, and persuaded 
them to fall to, without thinking of yesterday or to- 
morrow. It happened that, after dinner was over, 
word was brought to the Duke, that his lawyer at- 
tended about some business of his Grace’s order.— 
Che Duke, willing to have a short truce with the ya- 
iious inquiries of the captain about his family, or- 
dered the lawyer to be introduced, who, pulling 
out a deed that the Duke was to sign, was directed 
to read it, with an apology to the company for the 
intesruption. The lawyer accordingly began to 
read, when, to complete the adventure, and the con- 
fusion and astonishment of the captain and his wife, 
the deed appeared to be a settlement, which the 
Duke had made upon them of a genteel sufficiency 
for life. Having gravely heard the instrument read, 
he signed and sealed it, and delivered it into the 
captain’s hand, desiring him to accept it without 
compliments, “for,” said he, “I assure you it is the 
last thing I would have done, if I had thought I 
could haye employed my money or my time more 
to my Satisfaction in any other way.” 


THE LA 


| hibited on the Common. 


| for the purpose. 








LA FAYETTE AT BOSTON. 
The most beautiful part of the spectacle was ex- 
The pupils of the public 
schools, both male and female, were arranged on 
the side of the mall, in two lines, reaching from 
Boylston street to the head of the mall, under the 
care of theirrespective teachers, and protected from 
the press of spectators by peace officers, appointed 
Between these beautiful lines, 
the whole military and civil procession passed.— 
When Gen. La Fayette entered the passage, an in- 
teresting little girl, of five or six years old, stepped 
forward, and being placed in his barouche, present- 
ed him a wreath, and made a brief address in the 
French language. The General accepted the pre- 
sent, placed it on his arm, and kissed the « j 
ropture.—[ Courter. 
LINES, 

Presented (entwined in a wreath of flows 

LAFAYETTE, on his arrival on the 

a Little girl. 
An infant hand presents these blushing flowers 
Glowing and pure as childhood’s artless hours 
When roses bloom and buds of promise simile, 
Repaying with their charms the culturer’s toil 
Oh ! takethem, FATHER-they were cull’d for vou 
(Still bright with warm affeetion’s sacred dey 
Oh ! let them “ve in thy benignant simile, 
And o’er thy brow of glory bloom awhile, 
*Twin’d with the laurel fame on thee bestow’d, 
When thy young heert with patriot ardour glow’d 


And home and friends,thou didst our champion pro 
And, by the side of glorious WASHINGTON, 
Didst make our grateful country all thine own 


, 


Go, fragile offering, speak the ardent joy 
Our bosoms feel, which time can ne’er destroy ! 


We are indebted, we believe, to the brilliant pen 
of Pereiyat, for the following beautiful tribute 
to the great and honored name of Laraverrr. It 
appeared in some of our public prints a year or two 
since. —{ Nat. Gat. 

TO THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE 
We'll search the earth, and search the sea 
To cull a gallant wreath for thee ; 

And every field from freedom fought, 
And every mountain-height, where aught 
Of liberty c#fagaet be found, : 
Shall be our blooming harvest-ground. 
Laurels in garlands hang upon 
Thermopyle and Marathon ;— 
On Bannockburn the thistle grows ;— 
On Runnymead the wild rose blows ;— 
And on the banks of Boyne, its leaves 
Green Erin’s shamrock wildly weaves 
In France, in sunny France, we'll get 
‘The Fleur-de-lys and mignonette 
From every consecrated spot, 
Where lies a martyr’d Huguenot ;— 
And cull even here, from many a field, 

And many arocky height, 
Bays, that our vales and mountains yield, 

Where men have met to fight ~ 
For raw, and niserry, and Lirr, 
And died in Freedom’s holy strife, 
Below Atlantic seas—below 

The waves of Erie and Champlain, 
The sea-grass and the corals grow 

In rostral trophies round the slain ; 
And we can add to form thy crown, 
Some branches worthy thy renown. 
Long may the chaplet flourish bright, 
And borrow from the Heavens its light ! 
As with a cloud that circles round 

A star, when other stars have set, 
With glory shall thy brow be bound, 
With glory shall thy head be crowned, 

With glory-starlike cinctured yet :— 
For air, and earth, and sky, and sea, 
Shall yield a glorious wreath to Tuer 


MES’ GARLAND. — 





The following Song, by Tannahill, a Scottish p 
et, and author of * Jessie of Dumblane,” * Gloon 
Winter,” &c. we believe has not appeared in pri 
before, in this country. —[ Edinburg Reviex 

THE MAID OF ARUTINA 


Forlorn among the Highland hills, 
’Midst nature’s wildest grandeur 

*Mid rocky dens and wooden giens 
With weary steps I wander. 

The langsome way, the darksome day. 
The mountain mist so rainy, ’ 

Are naught to me when gaun to thee, 
Sweet maid of Arutina. 


Yon mossy rose-bud down the howe, 
Just opening fresh and bonny, 

Blooms fresh beneath the hazle boug 
And scarcely seen by ony ; 

Sut fairer ’mid her native dale, 
Obscurely blooms my Jeannie, 

More fair than day or rosy May 

rhe maid of Arutina 


High onthe mountain’s lofty brow 
I view the distant ocean, 

Where av’rice cours her bounded sto 
Ambition courts promotion ; 

Let fortune pour her golden store, 
Her laurell’d favors many 

Give me but this, my s 5 


rhe maid of Arutina 


us hirst v 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY A 7. 


: lights are fair in my fat 
The red wine is 
But Vil fly like « 
My Oc 


right t 
bird and | 
an Love! for th 


There is gold around my silke1 
And white pearls are in my hia 

And they say that gemsand the 
Are woman’s chiefes’ care ; 


! 


Of thine eagle eye than them all; 
And dearer the deck of thy bark to m 
Than my father’s lighted hall 


But dearer to me is one ~‘!ent smi! 


i have no home now but thy arms, 
And they are all the world to me ; 
And be thou but true, Pll never regret 
All, dear love! I have left for th 


- ——— 


THE BEGGAR BOY.—rrom Lake’s porns 


I saw a little beggar boy, 
' 


ie s 


As o’er the wast« ped ; 
lis feet the wintry frost had nipp’d, 
The wind beat on his head : 
fis cheeks with want and grief were pale, 
And as he told his simple tale, 
The tears that from his eyelids sprung, 
Plead far more ably than his tongue. 


‘Why dost thou beg, my boy ” said I 
‘Why stroll thus idly here ” 

The little wand’rer thus replied, 
And wip’d a falling tear :— 

‘My mama, sir, is in the grave, 

My father is a Turkish slave, 

Ile went to fight upon the sea, 


And there he lost his liberty ! 


‘ 


He said no more ; his heart was full ; 
No gold to give had I ; 

But pray’d to heaven, (twas all I could) 
And bless’d him with a sigh :— 

*Oh thou ! who canst the wanderer cheer, 

Deign to accept my pray’r sincere, 

And grant a quick return of joy, 

To bless the little beggar boy !’ 





